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ABSmaO! 

This  survey  was  conducted  in  order  to  assess  the  impact 
of  proposed  flood  control  measures  on  historic  and  pre¬ 
historic  cultural  resources  within  the  area  of  Cramerton, 
Gaston  County,  North  Carolina.  The  research,  consisting 
of  a  literature  and  records  search  and  an  archeological 
field  reconnaissance,  indicates  continuous  human  habitation 
in  the  study  area  for  the  past  12, COO  years.  Nine  archeo¬ 
logical  sites  and  several  historic-period  structures  ‘-'ere 
documented,  and  recommendations  are  presented  for  miti¬ 
gating  possible  adverse  effects  on  these  cultural  re¬ 
sources*. 
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INIRODUCTION 

A  cultural  resources  reconnaissance  survey  of  Cramerton,  Easton 
County,  North  Caxolina  was  conducted  between  November  17, 

1981,  and  January  15,  1932.  The  objective  of  this  investi¬ 
gation  was  to  recover  information  on  historic  and  prehis¬ 
toric  cultural  resources  of  the  Cramerton  area,  in  order  to 
assess  the  effects  of  flood  control  measures  currently  under 
study  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  area  of  investigation,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
"the  survey  area",  consists  of  an  approximately  170  hectare 
(420  acre)  tract  entirely  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Cramerton  (Figure  1).  The  proposed  alternative  flood  con¬ 
trol  measures  potentially  affect  a  4.7  kilometer  serpentine 
corridor  along  the  South  Pork  Catawba  River,  between  the  route 
D.S,  74  bridge  to  the  north  and  Upper  Armstrong  Bridge  to 
the  south  (U.S.G.S.  1:24,000,  Belmont,  N.C.-S.C.,  1973). 

The  proposed  flood  control  measux’es  directly  affect  the  area 
within  the  500  yean  flood  hazard  zone  (below  c.  585  feet 
elevation).  Investigation  efforts  were  directed  primarily 
toward  the  exaimination  of  this  flood  zone  and  adjacent  lower 
slopes. 

The  investigation  consists  of  a  literature  and  records 
search,  consultation  with  persons  knowledgable  of  the  cultural 
resources  within  and  around  the  survey  area,  and  an  archeolo¬ 
gical  field  reconnaissance.  A  framework  of  the  region's  pre¬ 
historic  cultural  history  is  based  largely  on  archeological 
investigations  in  the  central  Piedmont  and  the  Appalachian 
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Project  Location,  South  Pork  Catawba  River  Flood 
Hazard  Zone  at  Craaerton,  North  Carolina. 


Province.  A  limited  number  of  formal  archeological  investi¬ 
gations  have  been  conducted  in  Gaston  County,  and  no  work  was 
reported  for  the  survey  area  itself  prior  to  the  current 
study;  no  prehistoric  or  historic  sites  were  recorded  here 
before  this  investigation. 

The  accounts  of  Spanish  e:q)lorers  and  Colonial  traders 
and  travelers  provide  important  historical  data  for  the 
general  region  as  early  as  1539  A.D.  The  earliest  historic 
documentation  available  specifically  for  the  survey  area 
dates  from  the  late  Seventeen-forties.  An  archeological  field 
reconnaissance  of  the  area  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed  pro¬ 
ject  located  nine  aboriginal  sites  and  provides  information 
on  the  probable  location  of  other  prehistoric  and  historic 
materials.  Recovered  site  data  indicate  that  the  survey 
area  has  been  more  or  less  continou^sly  inhabited  for  ten  to 
twelve  thoussind  years. 

The  sites  and  recovered  cultural  material  are  described 
herein.  Conclusions  drawn  from  the  archeological  data  are 
consistent  with  the  general  models  of  cultural  development 
in  the  Garolinas,  and  with  the  paleo-anthropological  inter¬ 
pretations  derived  from  previous  investigations  in  Gastcn 
auid  surrounding  Counties. 

Single-  and  multi-element  sites  are  present  on  most  of 
the  topographic  prominences  around  the  South  Pork  Catawba 
River  floodplain.  All  of  these  sites  are  disturbed  to  some 
extent,  but  undistrubed  cultural  deposit  remnants  are  indi¬ 
cated  at  two  of  the  examined  sites.  Some  evidence  of 
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patterned  behavior  is  seen  at  all  of  the  sites.  Practically 
no  cultxiral  material  is  found  in  the  floodplain,  but  allu¬ 
viation  and  partial  inxmdation  limit  the  reliability  of  any 
assessment  for  this  zone. 

Most  of  the  homes  built  during  the  1906-C7  mill  devel¬ 
opment  and  mi d-l'Tinteen- twenty  expansion  of  Cramerton  are 
in  good  condition,  as  are  several  of  the  other  early  company 
buildings.  One  or  more  of  the  proposed  physical  alterna¬ 
tives  could  adversely  affect  certain  of  these  cultural  re¬ 
sources.  Specific  recommendations  for  the  mitigation  of 
adverse  effects  are  provided  in  this  report. 
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KAIUH^  S3TTIIIG 

Crauaerton  is  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Piedmont  Pro¬ 
vince  of  the  eastern  Appalachian  Highlands  (Clay  and  Crr:AO). 
Sedimentary  country  rock  deposited  during  Precamhrian  and 
Cambrian  marine  transgressions  have  been  folded  and  faulted 
by  repeated  episodes  of  late  Paleozoic  tectonic  and  volcanic 
activity.  The  injection  of  magma  into  variously  broken  country 
rock  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  series  of  northeast- 
southwest  geological  belts  along  the  uplifted  Piedmont  pene- 
plsine  (Ibid.  ;4-3-4). 

Cramerton  is  near  the  western  margin  of  the  Charlotte  Belt 
in  a  zone  of  diorite  and  granite  rock  that  extends  east  across 
the  Catawba  River  into  western  Mecklenburg  County  (leCrand  and 
Hundorff :47-57).  Varied  hornblend  and  feldspar  diorites  and 
gabbros  are  interspersed  v;ith  granite.  Ihe  granite  is  com¬ 
posed  primarily  of  feldspar  and  quartz.  All  of  these  stones 
degrade  readily,  and  exposures  are  covered  with  feldspar, 
hornblend,  and  quartz  aggregate,  has  filled  many 

of  the  smaller  fractures,  and  thin  veins  of  the  material  are 
exposed  on  a  number  of  slopes  and  spurs  in  the  survey  area. 
Larger  veins  of  this  resistant  mineral  outcrop  to  form  the 
higher  ridges  and  promontories  of  the  region.  More  massive 
quartzite  dike  and  vein  remnants  mark  the  king's  Mountain 
Belt  west  of  Cramerton.  Ihe  metamorphosed  lavas  and  tuffs 
of  the  Carolina  Slate  Belt  flank  the  Charlotte  Belt  to  the 
east. 

Bhe  study  area  is  drained  by  the  South  Pork  of  the 
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Catawba  ?avsr.  The  South  ?ork  is  a  major  upper  tributary 
of  the  Santee  drainage  system.  It  rises  in  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  South  I'lountains  of  3urke  County.  It  joins  the  Catawba 
liver  34-. 4  river  kilometers  below  Gramerton.  The  South  Fork 
Catawba  River  and  the  larger  Catav/ba  and  Broad  Rivers,  to  the 
ncr^h  and  south  respectively,  have  cut  a  series  of  broad, 
southeasr-sloping  basins  into  the  uplifted  and  tilted  Piedmont. 

Buharts  Creek,  a  third  order  stream,  drains  the  eastern 
G-astonia  upland  auid  enters  the  South  Porl-c  at  the  southwest 
edge  of  Cramerton.  An  unnamed  second  order  stream  joins  the 
river  from  the  northeast  immediately  above  the  highway  bridge 
at  Crsimerton.  The  remainder  of  the  streams  in  the  survey  area 
are  first  order  tributaries.  Several  of  the  smaller  streams 
are  not  depicted  on  the  1:24,000  topographic  sheet. 

The  South  Fork  meanders  through  a  relatively  narrow  valley 
north  and  south  of  the  survey  area.  The  floodplain,  new 
largely  inundated  by  the  waters  of  Lake  b'ylie  and  a  check  dam 
at  Upper  Armstrong  Bridge,  broadens  to  a  width  of  nearly  45C 
meters  immediately  north  of  Cramerton  and  400  meters  at  the 
mouth  of  Buharts  Creek.  Old  meander  scars  have  been  flooded, 
leaving  extensive  areas  of  the  floodplain  cut  off  from  the 
mainland.  The  existing  bottom  land  is  low  and  wet. 

I'layesworth  (Gramerton)  was  originally  confined  to  a  narrow 
pem^insula  formed  by  a  meander  of  the  South  Fork  and  the  lower 
valley  of  Duharts  Creek.  The  pena^insula  slopes  up  gently  to 
the  upland  summit  2700  meters  northwest  of  and  51  meters  above 
the  river.  Blsewhere  the  land  slopes  up  abruptly  beyond  the 
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floodplain,  I'.'/o  promontories,  Cramer  Ilountain  and  Berry 
Ilountain,  stand  38  meters  and  110  meters  above  the  river  south 

of  Cranerton. 

The  soil  classifications  used  by  Bern,  Brirdcly  and  Brane 
in  their  IS  11  study  of  Gaston  County  are  still  in  use.  host 
of  the  Con^aree  Bine  Sandy  Loam  alluvi’am  in  the  South  Pork 
bottom  has  been  irrondated,  as  has  the  loam  "meadow''  land  along 
lov/er  Duharts  Greek.  Adjacent  slopes  and  most  of  the  upland 
in  the  study  area  are  covered  by  Cecil  Clay  Loam.  Heavy  red 
Cecil  Clay  soil  underlays  most  of  the  tovm  of  Cramerton  and 
caps  several  of  the  upland  summits.  Iredell  Clay  Loam,  a 
prominent  soil  type  north  of  the  surrrey  area,  occurs  on  the 
upland  slope  south  of  Upper  Armstrong  Bridge, 

Gaston  Coixnty  is  in  the  Humid  Subtropical  climatic  zone 
(Clay  and  Grr:£5-4-3).  Warm  summers,  mild  winters,  and  moder¬ 
ate  precipitation  are  characteristic.  Statistical  climatic 
information  is  interpolated  for  the  survey  area  from  data 
compiled  by  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  stations  at  Gastonia  and 
Charlotte.  The  average  mean  temperature  is  about  79°P.  in 
July  and  in  January.  There  is  an  average  of  213  con¬ 

secutive  freeze-free  days  at  Cramerton.  The  mean  annual  pre¬ 
cipitation  is  about  43  inches.  Monthly  rainfall  averages  are 
slightly  higher  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Seven  to  ten 
mile  per  hour  prevailing  winds  are  out  of  the  northeast  during 
the  late  fall,  shift  to  the  southeast  through  the  winter  and 
are  southerly  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  v/estern  Carolina  Piedmont  is  in  the  Oak-Hickory-Pine 
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uOne  of  tile  JLastern  Broad  and  lleedleleaf  Forest  (irational 
Atlas  :89).  Approxiaiately  S0;3  of  the  survey  area  is  currently 
v/ocded;  several  stages  of  succession  are  represented,  froa 
old  field  to  suhraature  oalc-hicicory  forest,  lonnercial  pine 
plantings  are  reaching  maturity  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  survey  area,  and  the  hardv.'oods  are  currently  being 
removed  from  the  northv/est  sector.  Firevood  cutting  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  more  accessible  wooded  areas. 


loarse  grasses,  blachberry,  honeysuckle  and  pine,  cedar, 
s’./eetgum  and  oak  saplings  are  the  pioneer  plants  in  the  old 
fields  of  the  area,  a  variety  of  herbaceous  planas,  fox  grape, 
grape,  and  Virginia  creeper  appear  v;ith  iog-./ood,  holly, 
sassafras,  cedar,  pine  and  several  yc-ang  hardv/ood  species 
at  the  wood’s  edge.  Be^^'ond  the  edge  and  in  more  mature 
fores's  oak,  hickory’  and  occasionally  pine  dominate;  the 
smaller  tree  species,  vines,  and  many’  of  the  herbaceous  plants 
diminish,  presenting  an  open  understory'  of  tall,  thin,  saplings. 


CULIURAI  SS^TDIG 

Humans  have  inhabited  the  western  Piedmont  more  or  less 
continuously  for  the  past  twelve  millenia.  Three  ma;)or  per¬ 
iods  are  examined  here.  The  Prehistoric  period  dates  from 
about  10,000  3.0.  to  1539  A. 3.,  and  reconstruction  is  based  on 
archeological  evidence.  The  Harlv  Historic  period  begins 
■.vith  the  a  ppearancs  of  luropeans  in  the  region  and  is  kno’-vn 
from  the  accounts  of  the  voyageurs,  early  traders,  and  from 
the  earliest  settlers  on  the  late  seventeenth  century  fron¬ 
tier.  Archeological  data  supplement  the  scanty  ethnohistoric 
record  of  this  period.  The  Late  Historic  period  begins  around 
1750  v/ith  effective  Colonial  control  of  the  region.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  and  systematic  collection  of  administrative  information 
provides  a  more  precise  framework  for  the  study  of  cultural 
process  in  the  late  historic  period.  Books,  periodicals, 
personal  accoxints,  and  industrial  and  commercial  inventories 
complement  official  records.  Archeological  evidence  is  more 
useful  for  authentication  thain  for  the  generation  and  testing 
of  propositions  in  this  final  period. 

Prehistoric  Period 

At  least  three  major  prehistoric  cultural  periods  are 
generally  identified  in  the  archeological  remains  of  eastern 
North  America  (Sears;  Willey),  '.i/hile  basic  differences  are 
noted  in  the  technological,  economic  and  demographic  char¬ 
acteristics  of  these  periods,  processual  change  and  contin¬ 
uity  are  evident  when  the  extinct  cultural  systems  are  closely 
examined,  work  at  stratified  sites  in  the  central  Piedmont  (Joe 


and  the  Appalachian  Sumriit  (Dickens;  Keel)  provides  a  detailed 
chronological  fraimework  for  the  survey  area  (figure  2  ).  Al¬ 
though  the  temporal  distinctions  are  based  primarily  on  changes 
in  projectile  point  and  ceramic  forms,  considerable  information 
is  available  for  certain  phases. 

Palao  period  materials  (^10, 000-7500  B.C.)  are  associated 
with  the  remains  of  mammoth,  horse,  giant  bison  and  other  late 
Pleistocene  favma  at  camp  and  kill  sites  in  the  arid  western 
Plains.  Distinctive  lanceolate  fluted  points,  dart  forechafts 
of  bone,  and  uniface  flake  knives  and  scrapers  are  character¬ 
istic  implements  of  Paleo  Indian  assemblages  over  most  of  Ilorth 
^imerica  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  south  of  the  V/isconsin 
glacial  ice  fronts.  An  economy  based  on  the  hunting  of  large 
game  by  highly  mobile  communities  is  indicated. 

The  gradual  extinction  of  transhumant  Pleistocene  mega¬ 
fauna  and  an  increasing  population  density  led  to  a  decline 
in  mobility.  The  appearance  of  several  side-  and  corner-notched 
point  forms  between  about  8,500  and  7,500  3.C.  marks  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  regionally  differentiated  groups. 

Hunting  ranges  continued  to  diminish  throughout  the  long 
Archaic  period  (c.  7500  -  1000  3.0. ),  as  population  continued 

to  increase.  The  situation  required  greater  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  efficiency.  The  resource  base  was  generalized,  and  pro¬ 
curement  tools  and  techniques  were  specialized.  Large  aind 
small  game,  fish,  fowl  and  a  variety  of  wild  plant  foods  were 
included  in  the  Archaic  diet.  3ifacially  flaked  stone  tools 
gradually  replaced  the  uniface  flake  tools  of  the  earlier 
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Figure  Z.  V/estem  Piedmont  Cultural  Sequence  (after  Coe;  120-4; 

Keel;  16-9)  and  Cultural  Components  of  Aboriginal  Sites 
in  the  Survey  Area. 
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period,  A  oaunber  of  specialized  bone  inpleaents  v/ere  de¬ 
veloped,  along  v.'ith  a  ground  stone  tool  industry.  ^  weaving 
industry  tliat  indluded  bags,  baskets,  nets  and  nats  v/as  es¬ 
sential  for  tile  collection,  transport,  and  storage  of  plant 
foods  in  quantity.  Burdened  by  the  accoutrenents  necessary 
to  obtain  and  process  diverse  resources,  the  Archiac  con- 
aunities  becane  acre  sedentary.  Ihe  appearance  of  a  '.vood- 
i/orking  industry  in  this  period  was  probably  a  response  to 
the  need  for  aore  permanent  shelters.  By  the  middle  of  the 
.Irchaic  period,  seasonal  villages  were  probably  present  through¬ 
out  most  of  eastern  Ilorth  America. 

lourd,  squash  and  maize,  all  domesticated  by  about  5,0C0 
3,G,  in  the  liesoanerican  highlands,  diffused  north  into  the 
South  and  I'ddv/est  by  middle  or  late  Archiac  times.  Several 
indigenous  plants  had  also  been  domesticated,  or  had  at  least 
■undergone  heavy  genetic  selection,  by  the  close  of  the  period. 

The  demographic,  economic  and  logistical  factors  that 
stimulated  cuitiural  heterogeneity  during  the  Late  Paleo  period 
intensified  through  the  long  Archaic  period.  By  about  1,C00 
3.C.,  even  earlier  in  some  areas,  '.v'oodland  period  people  had 
begun  to  establish  year-around  settlements.  Horticulture  in¬ 
creased  in  importance,  but  hunting  and  plant  collecting  pro¬ 
bably  remained  the  primary  subsistence  activity  throughout 
the  prehistoric  era.  Clay  pottery,  first  seen  at  Late  Archaic 
sites  along  the  southern  Atlantic  coast,  cane  into  v;idespread 
use  in  ./oodland  times.  The  bow  and  arrow  replaced  the  spear- 
throv/er  during  this  period.  There  is  markedly  increased  evidence 
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of  ritual  activity,  trade  and  status  differentiation  among 
some  ’..’oodland  groups. 

States,  supported  "by  intensified  food  production,  had 
developed  in  I-lexico  by  1000  3,C,  Between  about  500  to  1000 
A.D,,  a  niimber  of  Hesoamerican  s3rmbolic  and  technical  elements 
diffused  northeast  into  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Regional 
chief dons,  supported  by  intensified  horticulture  and  sanctioned 
by  supernatural  belief,  v/ere  present  throughout  most  of 
central  and  southeastern  llorth  -hnerica  by  1400  A.C.  Exten¬ 
sive  trade  in  ritual  and  status-validating  materials  fostered 
common  stylistic  and  symbolic  forms  among  the  regional  re¬ 
distributional  systems.  Archeological  and  ethnohistorical 
data  indicate  that  elite,  ramaging  family  organisations 
controlled  these  societies.  Several  descent-reckoning  sys¬ 
tems  seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  Southeast  at  the  time 
of  European  contact, 

Ihe  Early  Historic  period  begins  with  the  Spanish  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  Southeastern  hinterland  (Hudson:  57-119; 
Baker),  DeSoto  penetrated  the  Southern  Piedmont  before 
turning  southwest  toward  the  I-iississippi  Valley  in  1539.  In 
1565  Juan  Pardo  visited  the  Essaw  (Issa)  residing  near  the 
mouth  of  Sugar  Creek  just  south  of  the  survey  area.  Spanish 
efforts  to  establish  garrisons  and  settlements  in  the  interior 
were  sporadic  and  largely  unsuccessful,  Phe  western  Piedmont 
remained  on  the  periphery  of  European  influence  imtil  the 
third  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  century. 
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Virginia  traders,  following  the  Occaneeche  Path  southwest 
from  the  Janes  Hiver,  began  to  visit  Catawba  towns  (Ushery  and 
Essaw)  along  Sugar  Greek  and  the  Catawba  River  in  1670.  With¬ 
in  three  years,  traders  from  the  newly  established  port  of 
Charles  To’/ra  v/ere  plying  the  Catawba  Path  up  the  Santee 
River  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cherokee  Path  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Sugar  Creek  (Gumniing;  lawson:  Brickell),  7he  northern 
extent  of  Catawba  territory  during  and  prior  to  this  period 
is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  encompassed  the  lov/er  South 
Pork  Catawba  Valley. 

European  diseases  and  the  depredations  of  the  deerhide, 
slave  and  rum  trades  had  reduced  aboriginal  Piedmont  popu¬ 
lation  dramatically  by  the  close  of  the  Early  Historic  Period 
(Puett;15;  Hudson :4,  105).  Sometime  before  1728,  probably 
toward  the  close  of  the  Yamassee  uprising  of  1715,  the  Catawba 
had  withdrawn  to  six  villages  on  Sugar  Creek  and  on  the  Ca- 
tav/ba  River  immediately  above  the  mouth  of  Sugar  Creek.  They 
were  joined  there  by  the  remnants  of  the  Cheraw,  the  Wateree  - 
Chickanee,  the  Congaree  and  numerous  other  displaced  groups. 
Smallpox  ravaged  the  six  towns  in  1738,  auid  the  epidemic  of 
1759-60  killed  nearly  half  of  the  remaining  residents  (Baker). 
There  was  little  to  impede  iVhite  settlement  of  the  country 
around  the  lower  South  Fork  after  this  period. 

The  earliest  European  settlement  within  the  survey  area 
has  not  been  determined;  lauid  grants  were  not  recorded  unill 
1749.  'War,  religious  persecution  auid  economic  displacement 
swelled  the  Colonial  population  of  the  Carolina  frontier 


by  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Puett : 28-35 ) . 
By  1750  there  were  several  cabins  west  of  luckasegee  Ford  and 
on  the  "Point"  at  the  mouth  of  the  South  Pork  (Ibid.;45- 
55;  Cope  and  Wellman : 9-1 1 ).  Although  the  earliest  land  grants 
in  eastern  Gaston  Go-unty  (then  part  of  Anson  County)  con¬ 
sisted  of  30C-40C  acre  tracts,  the  settlers  were  primarily 
subsistence  farmers  until  the  British  blockade  of  Atlantic 
ports  provided  a  aiarket  for  cotton  and  grain  (spirits)  pro¬ 
duction  (Cathey),  The  survey  area  lay  below  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Catawba  Hiver,  and  agricultural  surplus 
was  being  transported  down  river  by  boat  and  raft  by  1765 
(Cope  and  Wellman; IS). 

The  numerous  shoals  and  rapids  along  the  South  Pork 
Catawba  River  offered  ideal  locations  for  large  mills.  The 
first  textile  mill  in  North  Carolina  was  built  on  the  South 
Pork  in  Lincoln  County  in  1813.  By  1848,  there  were  three 
mills  operating  in  Gaston  Coimty,  and  the  area  was  a  major 
producer  of  coarse  cotton  yam,  unbleached  cloth  and  indus¬ 
trial  sheeting  (Sharpe ; 76 1-786),  The  industry  was  destroyed 
during  the  Civil  War,  but  by  the  1870’ s  most  of  the  plants 
were  back  in  operation,  and  two  railroads  were  providing 
cheap  transportation  for  the  raw  materials  and  products. 

A  number  of  slaves  were  brought  into  Gaston  County  to 
work  small  gold  mines  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  com  whiskey  was  an  important  product  in  the 
period  following  the  Civil  War  (Blanton;  Sharpe),  Prom  the 
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late  1S7C’s  to  the  present,  however,  textile  nanufacturin^ 

has  "been  the  dominant  industry  of  the  county.  The  industry 

has  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  survey  area. 

Stuart  Cramer,  a  textile  engineer  and  entrepreneur, 

huilt  the  I-Iayes  ilanufacturing  Company  spinning  mill  and  the 

Tovm  of  I-Iayesworth,  now  Cramerton,  in  1906  and  1907.  Connett 

Hatley  and  Hav/le;/  characterize  the  development  in  their  1974 

sociological  study  of  Cramerton  (14-15): 

The  town  was  built  as  an  urban  fabrication,  a  dependant 
part  of  a  system;  its  design  and  town  plan  is  a  cultural 
phenomenon.  The  spirit  of  the  place  as  it  has  existed 
has  been  modulated  by  the  tovm's  physical  form,  a 
personal  statement  of  one  man's  enterprise  made  in  the 
particular  kind  of  popular  intellectual  atmosphere 
that  existed  in  the* Southern  states  after  the  com¬ 
promise  of  1876. 

3y  1910,  Cramer  was  president  and  chief  stockholder  of 
the  mill  and  its  500-person  commxmity.  In  1921  the  Post 

Office  name  was  changed  to  "Cramerton",  and  the  following  yea 

Mayes  Mills  became  "Cramerton  Mills".  A  weaving  mill  was 

added  in  1925,  and  the  black  community  was  moved  to  Brooklyn, 

a  hamlet  900  meters  south  of  the  mills,  to  provide  additional 

housing  in  the  Woodla’.vn  section.  Cramerton  I'lills  v;as  sold 

to  Burlington  Industries  in  1946  (Ibid. : 22-31 ), 

Pressed  by  Belmont  to  the  east  and  by  Castonia  to  the 

'west,  Cramerton  incorporated  in  1967  (Gastonia  Gazette).  In 

1970  the  residents,  many  retired  from  the  mill  by  this  time, 

purchased  the  last  of  the  'worker  housing  still  owned  by  the 

Burlington  Corporation  (Charlotte  Observer, 1970).  The  2.?. 

Hutton  Company  pvirchased  1100  acres  'within  and  around  the  sur 

vey  area  in  1981  for  speculation  (Ibid. .1981 ). 
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General  infoonnation  on  the  natural  and  cultural  setting 
of  the  survey  area  v;as  obtained  from  collections  in  the  iiorth 
Carolina  Hcom  of  the  Gaston  County  Library  and  Atkins  Library 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  -  Charlotte,  Additional 
information  vfas  found  in  the  ilrchival  Search  hoom  of  the  ITorth 
Carolina  Stare  Library,  Raleigh. 

The  archeological  site  files  of  the  Archaeology  Branch, 
Division  of  ^Irchives  and  History,  Raleigh,  and  the  Archeology 
Laboratory,  University  of  North  Carolina  -  Charlotte  v/ere  ex¬ 
amined.  Personnel  of  the  Historic  Preservation  Section  of  the 
Division  of  *lrchives  and  History  provided  infoimation  on  the 
area  sites  in  the  National  Register  cf  Historic  Places, 
Additional  information  v/as  obtained  in  consultation  with 
ilr,  R.  Alan  Stout  of  the  Schiele  Huseum,  Gastonia,  Dr.  Bob 
Blanton  of  Gaston  College,  I-ir.  Steven  KcLain  of  the  Gaston 
County  -iTcheological  Society,  and  i-Ir.  Durv/ard  Crrell  of  the 
Piedmont  Archaeological  Society. 

Little  formal  archeological  investigation  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  Gaston  County,  and  none  is  reported  for  the  survey 
area.  A  fev;  small  Archaic  and  V/oodland  components  are  re¬ 
ported  (Pischer,  1979),  and  the  archeological  site  files  of 
the  Archaeology  Section,  North  Carolina  Division  of  Arcliives 
and  History  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  -  Charlotte 
contain  information  on  a  few  additional  Gaston  Coiinty  sites. 
Dr.  Robert  Blanton  of  Gaston  College  has  also  collected  data 
on  several  area  sites. 


Several  large  artifact  collections  amassed  by  local 
amatiires  contain  materials  representing  the  full  temporal 
range  of  aboriginal  occupation  (Crrell;  Stout).  Paleo  fluted 
points  are  reported  from  Gaston  and  sunroundirjg  counties,  and 
a  site  near  Belmont  has  yielded  at  least  two  fluted  points 
CPerkinson:1971 ;  Peck;1977,  1379;  Orrell).  Ihe  Gaston  County 
Archeological  Society  is  currently  investigating  a  small  up¬ 
land  site  in  eastern  Gastonia  with  Kirk,  Savannah  River  and 
unidentified  Woodland  components  (McLain). 

Orrell  provided  information  on  four  prehistoric  sites 
in  and  around  the  survey  area.  A  Paleo  point  base  was  re¬ 
portedly  recovered  from  disturbed  soil  on  the  upland,  north- 
northeast  of  Upper'  Armstrong  Bridge  during  the  development  of 
Pimberlake  subdivision.  Early  Archaic  material  is  reported 
from  a  site  on  the  east  bank  of  the  South  Pork  above  the  U.S. 

74  bridge.  Orrell  found  1-liddle  Archaic  points  at  two  loca¬ 
tions  examined  during  the  current  survey  (Sites  C-1  and  C-3 
belov/);  one  of  these  sites  also  yielded  eared  Yadkin  Points 
and  potsherds. 

The  major  soimrces  pertaining  to  historic  research  in  Gas¬ 
ton  Cotinty  are  cited  in  an  earlier  section.  No  Gaston  notinty 
sites  are  included  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places, 
and  none  vrexe  under  study  when  this  research  was  conducted. 

Kim  'iVithers,  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh, 
has  recently  completed  fieldwork  for  a  survey  of  Gaston  County 
historic  sites  and  structures;  unforttinately,  the  Cramerton 
Community  was  not  included  in  this  study,  './illiam  M.  and 
Wilma  Crain  of  Mt.  Hope,  using  Colonial  records  in  the  Lincoln 
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County  Courthouse,  have  compiled  information  on  early  land 
grants  and  holdings  in  eastern  Gaston  Cotmty  (Stout), 

Ihe  work  of  Connette,  Hatley  and  I'lanley  at  Cramerton 
has  been  cited  above.  Additional  information  on  the  textile 
industry  of  Gaston  County  is  provided  by  Ragan  (1968,  1975) 
and  by  Separk. 
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PISLD  RECONNAISSAIJCE 


An  archeological  field  reconnaissance  was  conducted  on 
Hoveniher  17  to  December  8,  1581.  The  purpose  of  the  recon¬ 
naissance  was  to  locate,  identify  and  assess  the  scientific 
and  historic  culrural  resources  of  the  survey  area.  The 
floodplain  and  lower  slopes  were  examined  by  means  of  three 
longitudinal  transects  in  the  north,  central,  and  southern 
portions  of  the  survey  area  (Pig.  3  ).  Additional  testing 
was  imdertaken  in  scattered  areas  of  the  floodplain.  Eroded 
and  cultivated  surfaces,  road  cuts,  stream  cut  banks  and 
other  exposures  were  examined  where  accessible. 

Method 

Transect  "A"  crosses  the  southern  portion  of  the  survey 
area  immediately  east  of  the  Upper  Armstrong  Bridge.  Eroded 
dirt  roads,  borrow  cut  banks  and  riverbank  profiles  provide 
nearly  continuous  exposure  along  the  transect  for  a  distance 
of  approximately  700  meters.  Three  post-hole  test  cuts  were 
made  along  the  narrow  floodplain  terrace  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river.  Additional  information  is  provided  below 
(see  Sites  C-1  and  C-2). 

Transect  ”3”  crosses  the  basin  from  northeast  to  south¬ 
west.  A  fence  line  along  the  southern  edge  of  Burlington's 
William  Lord  Plaunt  tract  provides  a  nearly  continuous  ex¬ 
posure  from  the  edge  of  the  floodplain  to  the  summit  of  the 
upland.  River  cut  banks  provide  profiles  of  the  floodplain 
along  both  sides  of  the  river.  'Two  shovel-cut  test  pits  were 
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Figure  3.  Cultural  Resources  Field  Reconnaissance,  Cranerton, 
North  Carolina, 
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excavated  in  the  eastern  floodplain,  and  two  post-hole  test 
pits  were  made  on  the  disturbed  western  bottom  southeast  of 
River  Street.  This  transect  is  discontinuous  within  Craner- 
ton,  but  it  includes  eroded  exposures  on  the  slopes  and  summit 
of  the  hill  upon  which  the  town's  watertower  is  located,  and 
eroded  and  disturbed  areas  above  Duharts  Creek  around  the 
site  of  the  original  spinning  aiill.  Additional  information 
is  provided  below  (see  Site  0-5). 

Transect  "G”  crosses  the  northern  portion  of  the  survey 
area  immediately  south  of  route  U.S.  74.  A  maintained  gas 
pipeline  provides  a  continuous  exposure  from  river's  edge 
the  upland  summits  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  river 
baulks  are  rip-rapped  at  this  transect,  amd  the  floodplain 
was  examined  by  means  of  post-hole  testpits  downstream  from 
the  gas  line. 

Several  additional  areas  in  auad  along  the  floodplain  were 
searched  for  historic  structural  remains,  and  shcvifl-cut 
test  pits  were  made  at  a  few  of  these  locations.  Other 
examined  surface  and  cut  bank  exposures  are  indicated  on 
Figure  3  . 

All  observed  cultural  material  was  noted,  and  locations 
yielding  evidence  of  aboriginal  activity  were  given  site 
designations.  Samples  were  systematically  collected  from 
each  site  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  period(s)  of  use, 
extent,  site  function  and  condition  of  the  remains.  The 
methods  employed  at  individual  sites  are  detailed  below. 
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e:ccavated  in  the  eastern  floodplain,  and  two  post-hole  test 
pits  v/ere  laade  on  the  distixrbed  v/estem  bottoai  southeast  of 
^ver  Street.  This  transect  is  discontinuous  within  Cramer- 
ton,  but  it  includes  eroded  e:cposures  on  the  slopes  and  suimnit 
of  the  hill  upon  v/hich  the  town's  water  tower  is  located, 
and  eroded  and  disturbed  areas  above  ihiharts  Creek  around  the 
site  of  the  original  spinning  mill.  Additional  information 
is  provided  belov/  (see  Site  G-5). 

Transect  "C"  crosses  the  northern  portion  of  the  survey- 
area  immediately  south  of  route  U.S.  74.  A  maintained  gas 
pipeline  provides  a  continuous  exposure  from  river's  edge 
to  the  upland  summits  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  river 
banks  are  rip-rapped  at  this  transect,  and  the  floodplain 
was  examined  by  means  of  post-hole  testpits  downstream  from 
the  gas  line. 

Several  additional  areas  in  and  along  the  floodplain 
were  searched  for  historic  structural  remains,  and  shovel-cut 
test  pits  were  made  at  a  few  of  these  locations.  Other  ex¬ 
amined  surface  and  cut  bank  exposures  are  indicated  on 
Eig’ure  5. 

All  observed  cultural  material  was  noted,  and  locations 
yielding  evidence  of  aboriginal  activity  were  given  site  de¬ 
signations,  Samples  v/ere  systematically  collected  from 
each  site  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  period(s)  of  use, 
extent,  site  function  and  condition  of  the  remains.  The 
methods  employed  at  individual  sites  are  detailed  belov/. 
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Findings 


The  field  reconnaissance  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
seven  aboriginal  sites  and  confirmation  of  the  location 
and  existence  of  two  previously  reported  sites  (Fig.  3). 
Except  for  the  northv/estern  edge  of  Site  C-5»  all  of  the 
-Imerind  material  is  above  the  500-year  flood  contour. 


Site  G-1 


Site  G-1  is  a  multiple  component  site  on  the  summit  of  a 
south- southwest  extending  spur  immediately  northeast  of  Up¬ 
per  Armstrong  Bridge  (Pig.  4  ).  Gultural  material  was  col¬ 
lected  from  the  eroded  surface  of  a  dirt  track  which  extends 
along  the  narrow  summit  for  a  distance  of  about  375  meters. 
The  southeastern  edge  of  the  spur  has  been  cut  away  for 
borrow.  The  siimmit  is  deflated  to  red  clay  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  track.  The  track  exposure  width  varies  from 
0.6  to  3.5  meters. 

A  one  meter-wide  exposure  was  marked  off  along  the  track, and 
all  observed  cultural  material  was  collected  from  53  dis¬ 
continuous  five  meter  segments.  Recognizable  tools  were  col¬ 
lected  from  adjacent  exposures  as  well,  and  the  location  of 
identified  implements  was  recorded  to  the  nearest  meter, 
Gultural  material  was  seen  from  the  southern  end  of  the  spur 
summit  (150  m,  north  of  the  arbitrary  datum)  to  65  meters 
north.  A  lower  area  between  65  and  115  meters  north  has  been 
cut  away  by  power  line  construction.  Every  segment  between 
115  and  325  meters  yielded  cultural  material,  and  additional 
artifacts  were  collected  between  340  and  350  meters  north. 

Three  shovel  cut  test  pits  were  excavated  to  a  depth  of  c. 

50  cms.  in  the  woods  adjacent  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
road  (Pig.  4  ).  Heavy  red  clay  extended  from  the  base  of  the 
thin  woods  humus  (about  3-8  cm, )  to  the  bottom  of  Test  Pits 
1  and  2.  A  probable  plowzone  (mottled  brown  and  red  soil)  - 
subsoil  (red  clay)  interface  was  seen  at  c.15  cms.  below  sur¬ 
face  in  Test  Pit  3.  Two  quartz  flakes  were  found  just  below 
the  leaf  mold  in  Test  Pit  1,  Although  narrow,  the  spur  sum¬ 
mit  was  probably  subjected  to  plow  cultivation  and  marked 
erosional  deflation. 

Recovered  cultural  material  includes  projectile  points  (S 
complete,  2  proximal  fragments);  14  point  and/or  biface  tool 
fragments;  10  preforms  and  preform  fragments;  16  plano-convex 
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disk  cores,  pyraiaidal  cores,  core  nuclei,  and  fragments  (all 
of  white  quartz);  a  quartz  hammer;  and  7  coarse  uniface  flake 
tools.  Three  single-pitted  cobble  hammer-anvil  stones,  four 
small  pot  sherds,  and  a  calcined  bone  fragment  complete  the 
tool  inventory, 

Debitage  is  abundant  along  the  deflated  track,  wliite  quarts, 
probably  of  local  origin,  predominates,  although  rhyolite 
flakes  are  present  in  many  segments,  :iinority  materials,  in 
approximate  order  of  frequency,  include  dacite,  argillite, 
quartzite,  andecite,  and  basalt. 

The  site  was  sporadically  occupied  from  Early  Archaic  to 
Middle  or  Late  V/oodland  times.  T'mo  Early  -\nchaic  components 
are  represented  by  a  side  notched,  gro\ind-and  thinned-base 
point  similar  to  the  Taylor  Point,  except  not  bevelled  (ap¬ 
proximately  contemporaneous  with  the  Palmer  phase),  and  a 
Kirk  Corner  notched  Point  ( Mi chic  ;  Coe:69“70;  see  Pig, 5,  A 
and  B).  Mddle  Archaic  material  includes  two  Morrow  Mountain 
II  Points  (Coe:37-43;  see  Pig,5»  C  and  D),  two  Guilford  Points 
(Ibid.:43-5;  see  Pig.  5»  2  and  P),  and  several  coarse  uniface 
flake  tools.  The  large  trisingular  biface  (Pig.5»  K)  may  be 
of  Late  Archaic  origin  (Ibid,:51).  laurge  stemmed  point 

bases  (Pig, 5,  G  and  H)  probably  date  from  the  Late  Archaic 
or  Sarly  V/oodland  period.  A  thin  side  notched  point  (Pig. 5, 

J)  is  similar  in  size  and  form  to  the  Pigeon  Side  Notched,  an 
Early  V/oodland  point  of  the  Appalachian  Province  (Keel :  127- 
129).  A  narrow,  percussion  fladced,  contracting-stem  point 
(Pig, 5,  I)  may  be  a  variant  of  the  historic  period  Randolph 
Point  (Coe;49-50), 

Two  of  four  small  body  sherds  have  a  plain  exterior  and  two 
are  too  weathered  for  identification.  All  have  a  samdy, 
well  consolidated,  quaurtz  tempered  paste,  Wares  with  similar 
paste  characteristics  were  manufactxired  in  the  Appalachiatn 
Province  by  Early  and  Middle  Woodland  people  (Keel;  254,  259 
and  263).  Keel  found  pitted  hammer  stones  associated  with 
these  same  assetublages  (Ibid. ,  156-7). 
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Although  cultural  aaterial  extends  for  at  least  350  meters 
along  the  spur,  the  level  area  on  the  summit  is  less  than 
15  meters  wide  in  most  places.  The  collection  transect  along 
the  summit  spine  probably  crosses  the  central  portion  of  the 
larger  assemblages  of  Site  C-1,  At  least  two  3arly  Archaic 
and  two  Kiddle  Archaic  components  are  represented  on  the 
southern  spur  summit,  and  Early  V/oodland  and  Historic  com¬ 
ponents  are  suggested.  Abundant  debitage,  cores,  core  nu¬ 
clei,  preforms  and  coarse  flake  tools  indicate  that  some  or 
all  of  these  people  were  manufacturing  points  and  tools 
from  locally  obtained  white  quartz  nodules.  Non-local  ma¬ 
terials,  probably  in  the  form  of  damaged  tools  and  prepared 
cores  and  preforms,  were  also  worked  here. 

Two  Middle  Archaic  and  one  or  more  Late  Archaic  or  Early  to 
Kiddle  V/oodland  components  occupied  the  central  portion  of 
the  site.  The  sherds,  pitted  cobble  hammer- anvils  and  large 
coarse  stemmed  points  are  all  from  the  central  portion  of  the 
site  between  140  and  240  meters  north.  Quartz  debitage, 
cores,  core  nuclei,  preforms,  and  biface  tools  are  again 
numerous,  v/hile  -oniface  flake  tools  are  practically  absent 
from  this  portion  of  the  site. 

Aboriginal  activities  at  Site  C-1  consisted  of  the  mainten¬ 
ance  and  refurbishing  of  food  procurement  equipment,  the 
fabrication  of  flake  and  biface  cutting  and  scraping  tools 
for  immediate  use,  and  limited  domestic  tasks.  There  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  little  variety  in  the  types  of  tools  represented, 
considering  the  density  of  cultural  material.  The  site  pro¬ 
bably  served  small  hunting  and  collecting  parties  as  a 
temporary  camp  between  about  8000  B.C,  and  1730  A.D. 

Site  C-2 

Site  C-2  is  located  on  the  southwestern  remnant  of  a  north¬ 
west  extending  spur  immediately  southeast  of  Upper  Armstrong 
Bridge  (Pig.  6),  A  Morrow  Mountain  I  point  (?ig,5,L)  of  white 
quarts  v/as  picked  up  in  a  badly  eroded  area  near  the  slope  base. 
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A  few  quartz  flalces  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  and 
scattered  along  a  cut  dirt  track  which  extends  up  the 
southwest  side  of  the  spur.  At  least  one  rhyolite  flake  -was 
obseirved  near  the  summit,  Ihe  northwestern  and  southeastern 
flanlcs  of  the  site  have  been  cut  away.  There  is  a  low  den¬ 
sity  of  cultural  material  (^=0,2  piece/1,0  square  meter). 

Several  small  hunting  camps  and  flaking  areas,  or  a  multi¬ 
element  Middle  Archaic  camp  of  short  duration  is  suggested, 

'.iliite  quartz  vas  collected  locally. 

Site  G-3 

Orrell  reported  finding  I-Iiddle  Archiac  points,  eared  Yadkin 
Points,  and  undescribed  sherds  on  the  summit  and  upper  slopes  of 
a  broad  spizr  terrace  about  500  meters  west-southwest  of  Upper 
*lrmstrong  Bridge  (Pig,  7).  The  site  v/as  last  under  cultivation 
at  the  time  of  Orrell’s  visit  in  1979.  It  was  overgrovm  with 
grass  and  weeds  when  surveyed,  >.iuartz  and  rhyolite  debitage 
was  collected  from  the  eroded  surfaces  on  the  upper  slopes  of 
the  old  com  field,  and  from  exposures  along  dirt  tracks  that 
disect  the  summit  and  slopes  of  the  terrace, 

quartz  debitage  is  scattered  along  the  southern  terrace  sum- 
rait  and  upper  eastern  slope  for  a  distance  of  35  meters. 

Cultural  material  consists  of  rhyolite  (3)  and  local  quartz 
(25)  debitage,  three  quartz  biface  tool  or  xjoint  fragments, 
and  a  large  flake  scraper  or  planer.  The  cultural  material 
density  for  units  in  the  old  field  is  0,96  piec'^/square  meter, 

T'wo  shovel-cut  test  pits  were  excavated  to  a  depth  of  70 
cms.  on  the  southeastern  terrace  summit.  The  light  brown, 
friable  plov/zone  extends  to  a  depth  of  16  to  20  cms,  below 
surface,  A  mottled  buff-broira-red  transitional  zone  bet^veen 
5  and  6  cms.  thick  lies  belov/  the  recent  plowzone  and  above 
the  reddish-brov/n  clay  subsoil,  A  few  small  charcoal  flecks 
•were  seen  in  the  transitional  zone  in  the  southernmost  test. 


This  zone  is  thought  to  be  a  remnant  of  less  disturbed  cul¬ 
tural  deposit.  IIo  cultural  material  was  recovered  in  either 
cut. 

Ihe  relatively  lov/  cultural  material  density  is,  in  part,  due 
to  the  less  deflated  character  of  the  terrace  smnmit.  If 
Orrell’s  observations  are  correct,  site  C-3  v/as  used  as  a 
camp  and  tool  fabrication  site  during  the  Archaic  and  '■liddle 
■.I’oodland  periods;  a  multi-element  Yadkin  component  may  be 
present. 

Site  G-4 

!1.70  cirude  white  quartz  flake  tools,  a  quartz  core  nucleus, 
seven  flakes  (4  quartz,  2  quartzite,  1  rhyolite),  and  a  light 
gray  glased  stoneware  sherd  were  found  on  the  upland,  380 
meters  north  of  upper  Armstrong  Bridge  (Big.  3).  I'laterial 
was  found  along  the  periphery  of  a  shallow  cut  bank  at  the 
end  of  an  unimproved  4«5  meter  road  cut.  A  single  quartz 
flake  v/as  found  27  meters  east-northeast  of  the  above  con¬ 
centration. 

At  least  two  local  quartz  nodules  were  reduced  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coarse  flake  tools.  One  or  more  transitory 
butchering  or  camp  sites  are  suggested.  No  culturally  defini¬ 
tive  prehistoric  items  v/ere  recovered.  A  search  of  the  wooded 
area  surrounding  the  road  clearing  yielded  no  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  post-colonial  component. 

Site  C-5 

Site  0-5  is  on  the  southv/estern  toe  of  a  v/est-emt ending  spur 
at  the  northv/est  end  of  the  Biirlington  fence  line  transect 
(Pig,  9).  quartz  debitage  is  scattered  over  the  gentle  slope 
for  a  distance  of  60  meters,  !I!he  northwestern  edge  of  the 
site  is  25  meters  from  the  edge  of  the  low  eastern  floodplain; 
it  stands  from  2,7  to  7.5  meters  above  the  bottom  along  the 
transect.  The  site  extends  for  an  undetermined  distance  up 
the  spur  toe  to  the  northeast,  and  the  southwestern  portion 
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Figure  8.  Site  C-4»  Gramerton  Cultural  Resources 
Reconnaissance . 
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Figure  9.  Site  C-5  and  Test  Excavation  Detail,  Cramerton 
Cultural  Resources  Reconnaissance. 


is  cut  away  by  subdivision  street  construction. 

I'wo  cleared  profiles  along  the  highest  portion  of  the  scraped 
exposure  show  a  sterile  red  clay  at  20  cns.  below  the  surface 
overlain  by  the  disturbed  plowzone  and  a  6  cr,  \/oods  hurus. 

A  quartz  preforr  fragnent  and  several  spalls  were  clustered 
near  the  highest  area  exaiained.  Ihe  plo'./zone  v/as  removed 
from  the  surrounding  area  to  reveal  a  series  of  east-west 
plov;  scars  and  two  circular  postrolds  (i'ig.  5  detail),  fhe 
po'strolds  v/ere  bisected  and  the  gray-brc;ai  fill  removed. 

Postmold  "A''  is  21::22  cms.  iu  diameter  and  extends  to  a  depth 
of  73  cms  below  the  plov/zone-subsoil  interface.  Zlie  profile 
tapers  to  15  cms.  at  a  point  45  cms.  above  the  base.  Zhe 
post  fill  contained  n'amerous  large  and  small  charcoal  frag¬ 
ments  from  top  to  bottom.  Several  quartz  flakes  were  fo'rtd 
in  the  upper  postmold  fill  (to  a  depth  of  25  cms.  below  the 
plo’wzone-subsoil  interface).  Jheir  significance  is  not  deter 
mined.  Postmold  "3"  is  75  cns.  southeast  of  "A”.  It  is 
17  cms.  in  diameter  and  extends  to  a  depth  of  21  cms.  below 
the  plowsone-subsoil  interface.  Zhis  profile  had  straight 
sides  and  a  flat  bottom.  Some  charcoal  flecks  were  also  seen 
in  this  postmold. 

Additional  interface  v/as  e^qjosed,  but  no  other  pcstmolds  were 
seen.  It  could  not  be  determined  \/hether  the  poitmolds  were 
the  result  of  an  aboriginal  construction  or  rather  part  of 
a  more  recent  fence,  x  search  of  the  surrounding  area  turned 
up  no  fence  v/ire  or  posts. 

Pifty-four  quartz  flakes,  two  qi’artz  core  nuclei,  two  core 
fragments,  two  nodular  hammer  or  core  fragments,  a  quartz 
preform  fragment,  a  crystal  quartz  flake  knife  and  an  ovate 
preform  or  biface  tool  base  of  rhyolite  were  collected  as  a 
ijm.it  from  a  13C-square  meter  sample  area  along  the  disturbed 
fence  clearing.  Additional  quartz  spalls,  a  rhyolite  flake. 


and  a  quarts  core  fra^ent  were  recovered  fror.  the  cverhurden 
and  fill  of  rostnold  ".i,-’.  Cultural  material  density  in  the 
scrayed  .and  deflated,  sariple  area  is  0.35  piece/'I.C  scuare  neter, 

..liite  q.uarts  nodules  were  eroded  frosi  the  slope  below  and 
about  35  neter 3  vest  of  the  sample  area.  paarts  nodules  were 
probably  collected  and  reduced  to  prepared  cores  or  preforms 
on  the  site.  Ilncept  for  a  bipolar  core  nucleus,  the  cores 
are  toe  fragmentary  for  classification.  Che  bipolar  core 
re'uctior.  tecimi-pue  has  been  noted  at  Yadhin  phase  sites  in 
hechlenburg  and  Union  Counties,  north  Carolina  (Pischer,  19cG). 

Site  S-c 

paarts  biface  tool  or  point  tip  and  a  ouartz  flalce  vere 
fo;uid  '12.5  meters  apart  on  the  gentle  southeast  slope  of  a 
•spur'  cOC  meters  south- southivest  of  the  U.3.  7i  bridge  (Pig.  1C). 
She  material  was  recovered  from  a  garden  about  four  meters 
above  a  narrov/  floodplain.  A  search  of  the  garden  and  eroded 
patches  along  an  adjacent  power  line  access  track  yielded 
no  further  evidence  of  habitation  or  prehistoric  use, 

o  1 1  e  T 

A  single  paartz  core  nucleus,  possibly  used  as  a  scraping  or 
planing  tool,  was  recovered  from  the  upper  slope  of  a  cut 
bank  about  20C  meters  west- southwest  of  the  U.3.  74-  bridge 
(Pig,  11).  The  machine-cut  exposure  extends  for  20  meters 
along  the  northeast  summit  of  a  southeast-extending  spur, 

o^te  C— o 

Site  C-3  is  located  on  a  heavily  disturbed  slope,  35  meters 
south  of  U.S.  74  and  about  140  meters  west  of  the  South  Pork 
Catav/ba  ?J.ver  (Pig.  11).  Cultural  material  is  scattered  along 
an  eroded  dirt  track  and  gasline  exposure  on  the  gentle  south¬ 
eastern  slope  of  an  east-extending  spur.  The  central  portion 
of  the  spur  is  covered  by  the  U.S,  74  bridge  approach  fill. 
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?igure  10.  Site  G-6,  Cramerton  Cultural  Resoxircea 
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Figure  11.  Sites  C-7  and  G-8,  Cramerton  Cultural  Resources 
Reconnaissance . 


A  rhyolite  Randolph  point  (Fig.5,M),  two  large  fragmentary 
biface  tools  of  rhyolite  (Fig. 5,  N  and  0),  and  a  quartz  point 
tip  were  found  with  31  rhyolite  and  three  quartz  flakes  in  a 
5x30  meter  area  along  the  pipeline  disturbance  (density ;0, 25 
pieces/1.0  square  meter).  The  find  location  and  stirrounding 
area  is  eroded  to  red  clay  subsoil. 

At  least  four  varieties  of  rhyolite  are  distinguished  here. 

Only  one  decertification  flake  is  present,  which  suggests 
the  use  of  prepared  cores  or  prefoirms.  The  assemblage  re¬ 
presents  a  Late  ’rfoodland  or  Historic  aboriginal  component. 

Site  C-9 

Site  C-9  is  located  on  the  southwestern  toe  of  a  west-extending 
spur,  approximately  150  meters  east-southeast  of  the  U.S.74 
bridge  (Fig.l).  The  site  is  opposite  Site  C-8  and  is  also  on 
the  gasline  exposure.  The  site  and  surrounding  slopes  are 
completely  deflated, 

A  bipitted  cobble  hammer-anvil  and  five  rhyolite  flakes 
(a>2  varieties)  were  scattered  over  a  43  square  meter  area 
(density:  0.14  pieces  /1.0  square  meter),  A  small  Woodland 
camp  is  indicated. 

I'laps  provided  by  the  Ajiny  Corps  of  Engineers  indicate  the 
location  of  fifty-six  existing  structures  that  are  within  the 
500-year  flood  zone.  Twenty- two  domiciles  along  River  Street 
and  the  southern  end  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues,  and  four 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  date  from  the  initial 
mill  development  of  1906-7.  These  houses  were  provided  with 
indoor  toilets,  baths  and  water  and  electric  facilities  after 
191?  (Connette,  Hatley  and  I4anley:29).  All  are  currently  oc¬ 
cupied,  T'^elve  domiciles  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Brooklyn 
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Figure  12.  Site  C-9,  Cramerton  Cultural  Resources 
Reconnaissance. 


section  probably  date  froK  this  sane  period.  Three  houses 
on  the  southeast  periphery  of  the  V/oodlawn  section  date  from 
about  1923,  as  do  the  functioning  mill  struct'ores  along  Du- 
harts  Creek,  The  remaining  at-risk  buildings  west  of  the 
river,  public  utility  and  storage  facilities,  appear  to  be 
of  recent  origin.  All  of  the  potentially  affected  buildings 
east  of  the  diver  have  been  constructed  in  recent  years. 

The  1S09  'J,3.  G-eological  Survey  nap  of  G-aston  County 
depicts  a  road  extending  along  the  v/estern  side  of  the  river 
from  Duiiarts  Creek  to  Upper  Armstrong  Bridge  (Hern,  Brinkly 
and  Brane),  Traces  of  this  dirt  track  are  visible  at  the 
base  of  the  slope  immediately  above  the  floodplain  at  several 
locations  (Pig,  7)«  This  road  probably  ser’/ed  the  V/,  Holland 
and  J.  Reid  farms  in  the  late  ISOO's,  but  it  may  have  been  in 
use  nuch  earlier  (Ragan; 1975), 

Ho  historic  structural  remains  were  seen  in  the  flood- 
plain.  Ho  historic  or  prehistoric  cultural  material  or 
strata  were  seen  in  the  flood  plain  test  pits  and  stream 
banlc  profiles. 

Conclusions 

2Iine  aboriginal  sites  representing  sixteen  to  eighteen  com¬ 
ponents  were  examined  during  the  recftinaissance  (Pig.  3). 
Sites  C-1  and  C-3»  both  fairly  extensive,  may  have  multi¬ 
element  Woodland  components;  multi-element  Archaic  compon¬ 
ents  might  also  be  represented*  The  remaining  sites  are 
relatively  small,  low  density  sites  and  are  probably  the 
remains  of  subsistence  procurement  camps,  occupied  briefly 
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■fay  snail  parties. 

Available  archeological  data  indicate  that  the  general 
adaptive  systems  reconstructed  for  other  areas  of  eastern 
north  America  also  obtain  for  aboriginal  cultures  of  the 
western  Piedmont,  Ihe  increased  site  frequency  and  sice 
seen  in  the  small  survey  sample  indicates  an  intensified 
use  of  the  lower  South  Pork  Yglley  in  the  Woodland  period. 
Although  the  regional  population  may  have  increased  during 
this  period,  settlement  pattern  changes  in  the  hinterland  make 
this  difficult  to  verify,  fhe  frequency  of  Middle  and  Late 
Archaic  sites  along  the  interfluvial  divides  of  the  re¬ 
gion  is  as  great  as  that  seen  in  the  survey  area,  and  multi¬ 
element  components  are  common.  Upland  'Woodland  sites  are 
less  common,  and  they  are  seldom  as  large  as  Site  G-;>. 

At  the  behavioral  level  there  are  some  differences  to 
be  noted  in  logistical  strategies.  While  projectile  points 
and  cutting  tools  dominate  the  implement  inventories  of  both 
early  and  late  components,  the  Archaic  people  seem  to  have 
been  making  most  of  their  flake  knives  and  many  of  their  points 
from  local  rav;  materials  as  the  need  arose.  Some  of  the 
'Woodland  groups  also  used  the  local  quartz,  but  they  were 
also  provided  with  prepared  cores  or  preforms  of  rhyolite. 

More  carefully  finished  biface  knives  of  this  material  were 
apparently  reused  until  broken. 

The  lower  South  Pork  Catav/ba  Valley  was  on  the  northern 


periphery  of  v/estem  Piedmont  Mssissippian  development 


Univsrsity  of  North  Carolina  -  Charlotte  Archeological 
Laboratory  collections  contain  curvilinear  complicated-stamp 
pottery  from  several  Mecklenburg  and  Cabarrus  County  sites. 
Three  of  these  sites  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Catawba 
River  opposit  Belmont.  The  current  study  was  unable  to 
confirm  the  presence  of  Mississippian  sites  in  Gaston  County, 
and  no  material  of  this  phase  was  identified  in  the  survey 
area. 

Historic  cultural  material  is  reported  from  several 
aboriginal  sites  in  Gaston  County,  but  none  of  these  assem¬ 
blages  have  been  systematically  examined.  Although  the 
Catawba,  or  some  related  Si ouan- speaking  group  probably  in¬ 
habited  the  lower  South  Pork  basin  in  the  late  prehistoric 
and  protohistoric  period,  their  seems  to  be  no  archeological 
confirmation  of  this  proposition.  Indeed,  little  or  nothing 
is  known  concerning  the  archeological  manifestations  of  this 
or  other  ethnohistorically  identified  groups  of  the  region. 

As  Baker  suggested  in  1975,  the  towns  around  the  mouth  of 
Sugar  Creek  to  which  the  Catawba  withdrew  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  might  provide  baseline  data  for 
the  study  of  this  important  group  in  the  protohistoric  period. 


ASSESSMENT 

The  survey  area  and  surrounding  Piedmont  have  been  in¬ 
habited  continuously  for  the  past  twelve  thousand  years. 
Archaic  and  Woodland  Indian  sites  representing  several  tem¬ 
poral  and  cultural  phases  were  located  during  the  survey. 

All  of  the  examined  sites  were  on  spurs  and  promontories 
above  the  largely  inundated  floodplain.  With  the  exception 
of  the  badly  disturbed  exposures  seen  within  Cranerton, 
every  such  partially  exposed  prominence  examined  had  some 
evidence  of  aboriginal  use. 

Sites  of  the  type  described  above  are  probably  present 
on  all  of  the  spurs  and  terrace  remnants  fronting  the  flood- 
plain.  Of  the  nine  sites  examined.  Site  C-3  may  have  a 
remnant  of  \indisturbed  cultural  deposit  below  the  plowzone, 
and  sub-plowzone  features  may  be  truncated  in  the  otherwise 
sterile  subsoil  of  Site  C-5.  Sites  C-4  and  C-6,  although 
ephemeral,  probably  retain  some  horizontal  integrity.  The 
remaining  small  sites  are  badly  disturbed.  All  of  the  low- 
lying  slope  and  prominences  in  the  developed  areas  of  Cra- 
merton  have  been  radically  disturbed  by  residential,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  road  construction.  Of  the  fifteen  to  twenty 
less  disttirbed  locations  that  would  likely  yield  evidence  of 
aboriginal  activity  along  the  river,  all  are  above  590  feet 
elevation  is). 

Extensive  testing  and  observation  in  the  bottomland 
yielded  no  evidence  of  prehistoric  or  historic  activities. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Piedmont,  sites  are  seen  in  floodplain 
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settings.  Evidence  of  recent  alluviation  has  been  noted 
at  a  number  of  stream  bottom  locations,  and  the  stratified 
silts  observed  in  one  of  the  test  pits  on  the  western  margin 
of  the  floodplain  south  of  Cranerton  may  be  of  recent  origin. 
It  is  possible  that  cultural  strata  lie  buried  below  the 
water  table. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  South  Pork  Catawba  River 
was  more  subject  to  flood  than  some  of  the  other  large 
streams  on  the  Piedmont,  even  during  the  prehistoric  period. 
During  his  journey  up  the  Catawba  Path  in  1701,  Lawson  noted 
extensive  treeless  areas.  The  historic  Catawba  Indians,  like 
several  other  eastern  V/oodland  peoples,  reportedly  used 
fire  surro-unds  in  deer  hunting.  Considering  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  floods  of  1916,  it  is  no  surprise  to  find 
historic  structiires  absent  from  the  bottom. 

The  Catawba  (Issa),  or  a  culturally  related  group,  in¬ 
habited  the  region  of  the  survey  by  1539.  Suropeam  disease 
may  have  radically  altered  the  aboriginal  demographic  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  area  by  the  period  of  sustained  contact  after 
1670,  When  '.lOiites  began  to  settle  the  lower  South  Fork  in 
the  late  seventeen- forties,  there  were  few,  if  any,  year 
around  Indian  residents  in  the  survey  area. 

The  early  grants  were  large  tracts  devoted  to  mixed 
farming.  The  alluvial  floodplain  and  more  level  slopes 
around  Cramerton  were  cultivated,  and  the  area  continued 
to  support  sizable  farms  until  Mayes  Mills  and  the  town  of 
Mayesworth  were  constructed  in  1906-07, 
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Most  of  the  mill  housing  that  Stuart  Cramer  had  built 
in  the  tovvn  that  bears  his  name  is  in  a  good  state  of  repair, 
as  is  the  housing  of  the  Baltimore  Road  area  south  of  Cramer- 
ton.  Although  the  original  mill  was  recently  leveled,  the 
footings  and  upper  foundations  of  the  major  buildings  can  still 
be  traced  in  the  sloping  field  south  of  the  old  Southern 
Railway  station.  Aside  from  the  structures  noted  earlier,  all 
of  these  buildings  are  on  the  slopes  above  the  area  to  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  project. 
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REGOMimT)ATIOIIS 


Information  recovered  by  background  research  and  field 
reconnaissance  indicates  the  presence  of  several  prehistoric 
and  historic  sites  within  and  adjacent  to  the  area  to  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  project.  Although  most  of  the  ob¬ 
served  material  is  beyond  the  5C0-year  flood  hazard  zone,  one 
or  more  of  the  physical  alternative  flood  control  measures 
could  adversely  affect  scientifically  and  historically  sig¬ 
nificant  cultural  resources.  The  follov/ing  measures  are  re¬ 
commended  in  order  to  minimise  potentially  adverse  effects, 
should  channel  excavation,  channel  realignment,  levee  con¬ 
struction,  or  structure  raising  be  implemented. 

Pigure  13  shows  the  location  of  tv/enty-tv.-o  kno-.vn  and  pre¬ 
dicted  aboriginal  sites  on  promontories  and  terraces  above 
the  flood  hazard  zone.  It  is  recommended  that  these  loca¬ 
tions  be  avoided  in  planning  for  equipment  access  facilities 
and  earth  borrow  sites.  Archeological  site  reconnaissance  or 
additional  testing  (Sites  C-5  and  C-5)  is  recommended  where 
such  disturbance  is  deemed  necessary. 

Forty  houses  dating  from  1906-07  and  about  1523  are  within 
the  flood  hazard  zone  (Pig.  13).  If  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
these  buildings,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  examined  by 
a  preservation  archeologist  or  historian  in  order  to  record 
pertinent  structural  information. 


Pred.  V/.  Pischer 
Archeologist 
January  28,  1982 
York,  South  Carolina 
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